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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1944. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE PALAU ISLANDS, THE KEY 


U.S. TROOPS SMOKING OUT JjJAPS SHELTERING 


In some respects the conquest of.the Palau Islands, which flank the south-eastern 
shores of the Philippines, only 450 miles distant, has proved the most difficult 
operation yet encountered in the Pacific. They are a group of twenty-six islands of 
various sizes, of which Angaur and Peleliu are among the largest and most important, 
and here the Japanese, after Admiral Halsey'’s Third Fleet had bombed and shelled 
them, sought shelter in fortified caves, from which they were ousted with difficulty 


AREA TO THE PHILIPPINES, ONLY 450 MILES DISTANT. 
IN CAVES AND WAITING FOR THEM TO EMERGE. 


by hand grenades, rifle grenades and ‘ Molotoff Cocktails.'’ Outside, U.S. Marines 
awaited them and shot them down like rats as they were forced to emerge. The 
Japanese, who acquired a mandate for this group, lying inside a largely extended 
coral reef, had fortified them strongly. By October 1 over 10,000 of the enemy had 
been killed, mainly in Peleliu. With their complete subjection they will provide a 
jumping-off area for the recovery of the Philippine Isles. 
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HE world’s tragedy, it is growing increasingly 
plain, is working to its final act. Or perhaps 
it is only the present phase of the tragedy that 
is drawing to so blood-stained, grisly a close. The 
future alone can show. Millions of men all 
over the world—in Baltic swamp and on flooded 
Dutch island, on the Polish plains and in the 
Carpathians, in the wooded Vosges and on the 
industrial fringes of the Ruhr and Saar, among 
the twisted Apennine valleys and in the wild 
Balkans, in Greek islands and in the most remote 
solitudes of ocean and sky, in Burmese jungle 
and Pacific atoll—-are gripped in remorseless, 
destructive struggle. Nothing except the destruction 
of the earth itself can stop the struggle until one 
side is victorious and the other irreparably ruined. 
In all the horrible annals of human war, there has 
never been so appalling a conflict. 


The Germans are fighting desperately. The 
war they have twice in a quarter of a century 
loosed on the civilised world with such ghastly 
consequences is at last moving slowly and remorse- 
lessly into their own land. Millions of young 
Nazi braves—the fanatic, blond savages whom 
Hitler and his henchmen have been schooling for 
battle for the past twelve years—are struggling 
to avert the inevitable. Beside them—terrified by 
the bludgeon and the hip-gun of a police State 
—the dregs of the barrel are fighting too: old men 
from the factories, embusqués from offices and 
theatres, half-starved prisoners from the East, 
quislings and criminals, cripples and convalescents. 
And the arch-criminals for whom all this bloody 
endeavour and sacrifice is being made are breath- 
ing threats of new destructive weapons to mangle, 
torture, and annihilate mankind, and are spurring 
on their scientists to evolve some suicidal devilry 
which will either save them at the eleventh hour 
from their well-merited doom, or bring the pillars of 
the reeling globe crashing down on the victors’ heads. 


It is not a scene in which any 
civilised being can take much 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ”’ 
OF OCTOBER 19, 1844. 























‘‘ ENTHRONISATION OF THE QUEEN AS SOVEREIGN OF THE ORDER 
OF THE GARTER.” 


“The ceremony represented in the cut takes place immediately before 
the opening of the Chapter, when the Garter, with the Knights Com- 
nions, attend the door of the chamber, and pray to be admitted. 
rince Albert, as the Senior Knight, attends by the side of her Majesty, 
and assists her in all the duties of the day. The Throne is of com- 
aratively small size, and of simple BE and decoration; the 
angings are of blue velvet, decked with gold; it stands on the dais 
of the Garter-chamber, and is arded, formally, sn. ‘The Throne of 
Edward III.’, the founder of the 
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satisfaction. To end it, our bravest 
and our best—the flower of a great 
generation—are giving their lives 
and enduring untold horrors and 
sufferings. And every day that it is 
prolonged means the loss of noble 
young lives that we can ill spare 
from the titanic task of rebuilding 
and refashioning a broken civilisa- 
tion. The last pitch of the steep 
climb is always the worst: the 
final casualties the most painful. 
Yet there can be no turning back, 
no wavering, for none is possible. 
There is nothing for it but to go 
forward whatever the cost, and 
win the final victory which so 
many millions have given their all 
to achieve. The summit may be 
far or it may—as the writer 
suspects—be very near. But far 
or near, we must go on till we 
reach it, till the foe crumples 
before us, and we tumble, bloody, 
breathless but victorious, on to 
the bleak, windswept, _ lofty 
plateau we have so long aspired to. 


I have always maintained on 
this page that, once battle was 
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before the Rhine. Only at Nijmegen, thanks to 
the heroism and sacrifice of our own and the 
American airborne divisions, was one branch of 
the great river—the historic breastplate of the 
Reich—crossed. 


But the check that followed was only tem- 
porary. Once the necessary build-up had been 
made behind the new Allied lines in the West, the 
gruelling, wearing battle to waste and destroy 
the German Army was bound to be resumed. The 
great bleeding process which the Russians began 
in 1941 could then continue. It is continuing now. 
It is not only going on in the West, along a 500-mile 
front from Walcheren to the Swiss frontier, 
but in Italy from Ravenna to Pisa, in the #gean 
and on the Grecian mainland, in Yugoslavia, 
in Finland, and on the immense Russian front 
from the Baltic to the Danube. Any day now, 
new hammer-strokes may descend from any or 
all these quarters, may be falling even while these 
words are being written, and almost certainly will 
be falling by the time they are read. And all the 
while, whenever the weather permits, immense 
quantities of bombs—far greater than anything 
that was ever dreamed of in the days of German 
air ascendancy—are being showered on _ the 
industrial centres and communications of the 
Reich. It is only a question of time before 
Hitler or his supplanters must break or squeal 
for mercy. The mills of God grind slowly, but 
they grind exceeding small. 


Even then there will still remain the enemy in 
the Pacific. That will be a war of a different kind, 
though one which will also, at tragic cost, have 
to be fought out. But I hope and believe that 
the cost there will be carefully controlled. For 
once the initial bastions of the nightmare Co- 
Prosperity Sphere have been stormed, time will 
be heavily on our side. Closed in by sea and air 
power on a gigantic scale, Japan 
will be a_ blockaded fortress, 
utterly alone and without a friend 
in the world. The entire martial 
resources of the globe will be 
turned against her. And after five 
years of war and concentrated 
endeavour for war, they will be 
resources of no mean kind. In 
comparison, they will make Nip- 
pon’s fearful earthquakes of old 
seem like the tremor of a sum- 
mer’s breeze in the cherry-trees. 


After that we shall have to 
begin to restore civilisation. And 
that will be, perhaps, the biggest 
task of all. The habit of hating 
and abuse, the arts of killing and 
destruction, a scorched earth and 
charred cities are not comfortable 
or secure foundations for a Brave 
New World. And we shall be tired, 
disillusioned and suddenly divi- 
ded. We shall be tempted— 
sorely tempted, it may be—to turn 
our swords against one another. 
That will be the moment for all 
our courage, all‘ our forbear- 
ance, and all our faith. It is 
well that we should face the 
prospect before us now; the 
Spirits of Evil, Malice and 




















joined in the West, it would be 
the cumulative effect of the 
struggle that would topple Hitler 








down. For a few days at the end 
of August and beginning of 
September, it almost looked as 
though the very obstinacy with 


which the Germans stood to their guns in the 
Normandy bocage would prove their sudden undoing, 
unloosed surge of British 


and that the _ great, 


and American armour notthwards and eastwards 
would pour unimpeded over the Siegfried Line into 
the Reich. 





mong presented the 
Cambridge, buckled 


But though nearly half-a-million prisoners 





“CHAPTER OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER: INVESTITURE OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH.” 
- Upon entering the i re his Majesty [Louis Philippe) was received by the Sovereign and the Knights 


placed in a chair of state on the right hand of the Sovereign . 
arter to her 4 The Sovereign, who was assisted by Prince Albert and 
t on the left knee of the King, the Chancellor pronouncing the usual 


were taken—many, perhaps, of inferior quality—the 
hard core of the German Army still survived. Fighting 
close to their own bases, while the victorious Allies 
raced forward at the end of suddenly elongated supply- and 
lines, and with inadequate port facilities behind 
them, the Nazis were able to hold up our advance 





. Garter, upon his 


exorcising them. 
falter in the hour of victory, but that, in spite 
of all temptations, we shall go forward in unity 


Destruction, conjured up by 
evil men for their cruel ends, 
will still be loose in the world, 
and, when we have conquered 
their mortal champions, we 
shall have the still greater 
work to do of conquering and 
Let us resolve that we shall not 


the Duke of 
admonition.” 





common faith to make, in the face of 


immense difficulties, a just and gentle world. We 
shall betray our own dear dead if we do otherwise. 
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THE PALAU ISLES, LAST STEPPINGSTONE TO THE 
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jot PHILIPPINES: LANDINGS ON PELELIU. 
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THE INVASION OF PELELIU, ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ISLANDS OF THE 
PALAU GROUP, IN THE PACIFIC: LANDING CRAFT MAKING FOR THE SHORE AS 
A CRUISER SHELLS FROM POINT-BLANK RANGE. 
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TROOPS UNDER WAY IN AMPHIBIOUS TANKS, TO LAND ON PELELIU. TEN OF THE PALAU 
ISLES HAD BEEN SECURED BY OCTOBER I, BUT ANOTHER SIXTEEN REMAINED. A BRIDGE AD 
WAS ESTABLISHED BY STRONG BOMBER AND WARSHIP SUPPORT. 
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MORE LANDING CRAFT SCURRYING SHOREWARD TO PELELIU BEACHES, WHILE 
THE SKIES ARE BLACKENED WITH SMOKE FROM COMBINED NAVAL AND AERIAL 
BOMBARDMENT. THE PALAU ISLES FLANK THE SOUTH-EASTERN PHILIPPINES. 
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THE ENEMY SOUGHT REFUGE IN FORTIFIED CAVE POSITIONS ON A JAGGED LIME- } A MARINE-MANNED TANK TAKES UP POSITION ON PELELIU AIRFIELD AFTER ITS CAPTURE, AGAINST 
STONE RIDGE: THEY HAD TO BE DRIVEN OUT BY GRENADES OR ~ MOLOTOFF ; A BACKGROUND OF WRECKED JAP "PLANES. JAPANESE "PLANES AND PILOTS HAVE BEEN 
COCKTAILS,” AND THEN DISPOSED OF, * CONSISTENTLY DEFEATED IN AIR BATTLES. 
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Described in despatches as the most difficult terrain yet encountered by the Allies Philippines, Mindanao in the latter group being only about 450 miles west of the 
in the Pacific Island warfare, on September 17, after heavy bombing and shelling Palaus. The Japanese sought refuge in fortified cave positions on a jagged limestone 
within close range of Admiral Halsey's Third Fleet, which forced the Japanese to ridge near the sea, and severe fighting was needed to exterminate them. The system 
retreat from the burning bridgehead, assault troops landed on Peleliu, one of the followed, after a battering from heavy guns of the Fleet and bombs, was to hurl 
largest islands of the Palau (or Pelew) group. These consist of a group of twenty-six grenades and flaming missiles at the enemy in the caves, then to shoot them down 
islands, lying inside a huge coral reef some 300 miles long and 250 miles wide. as those still alive were driven out by fumes. On Peleliu U.S. Marines fought for 
Their importance lies in their situation between the Western Carolines and the nine days and nights before relief troops took their place. 
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HE author of this book, as a lieutenant R.N.V.R., 
died just as he had passed the proofs for press. 

He was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
medizvalist, and a Catholic. He was only twenty- 
eight when he died, and has left as his legacy this 
book and one called ‘‘ Canterbury Cathedral, a Study 
in Monastic Administration.”” Bishop Mathew writes 
a little prefatory note, in which he says: “‘ A generosity 
of character founded upon a sympathetic and pre- 
vailing gentleness marked his approach and anchored 
him in his strong untroubled friendships. He had a 
lucid sincerity and was singularly loyal. Yet with this 
went a dynamic quality, and one wondered at the scope 
of his charged enthusiasm. . He had a veneration 


for England and the Catholic Church, the strong, en- ~ 


during entities of which he was a citizen.’”” Opposite 
this is a little preface by the author himself which, 
taken together with the Note, gives one an adequate 
notion of the sort of man the author was and the 
sort of book to expect. He says: “I can well 
remember the first time I entered Bath. It was a 
very hot day in the summer of 1937, and I was 
journeying on foot from Glastonbury to Chester. 
The object of this pilgrimage was to see the great 
cathedrals, abbeys and castles of the West Country 
and the Welsh Marches. Towards the evening of 
the first day’s walk I came to the hills which engirdle 
the Queen City of the West. Tired and footsore as 





‘‘ THE MILSOM STREET OF JANE AUSTEN ; FROM A PLATE BY A. WOODROFFE (¢. 1820).” 


I was, I lost nothing of that breath-taking moment 
when the eye first catches sight of the lovely terraced 
city. Lying, so to speak, in a vast amphitheatre, 
surrounded by hills of enchanting beauty, it seemed 
like a city out of an Eastern romance.’’ The esthete 
and the scholar do not always co-exist: in Smith 
they did, and have produced a book, small but 
durable. 

He was lucky to have his first glimpse of Bath 
from Beechen Cliff. I was not so fortunate. Like 
him, I first arrived young and on foot. I was walking 
home to Devonshire from Cambridge, as was my 
wont, and came in by way of Box, along that approach 
in which the trams are the most conspicuous features 
and whence one does not see Bath until one is 
actually inside it. But I can imagine the shock of 
delight which. he must have experienced when he 
came suddenly to that panorama of river and trees, 
towers and terraces in the hollow between the hills. 
Other beautiful cities are similarly placed with rings 
of hills around. - 

But at Athens the hills are distant; from 
Settignano and Fiesole there are lovely views of 
Florence, but still from a distance ; the same applies 
to Oxford; Cambridge, which would be wonderful 
were there a real height near jt, has to be content 
with a small remote rise on the Madingley Road ; 
and only Edinburgh, of such cities as I know, can 
be surveyed in all its majesty like Bath. It is 
Florence, however, of which one thinks when one 
stands on Beechen Cliff: and the memory is not 
unsuitable, for Bath was originally a Roman founda- 
tion, and its chief architectural glories (though the 





Illustrated. (Batsford; 12s. 6d.) 


“Bath.” By R. A. L. Smith, 


tn 
“BATH”: By R. A. L. SMITH.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Abbey and some other Gothic survivals remain) are 
derived from Palladio, that supreme artist who 
would not have been ashamed to own Prior Park, 
Ralph Allen’s town house, the Pulteney Bridge (which 
old Walter 
Sickert in retire- 
ment. never 
tired of painting) 
and many other 
of Bath’s 
buildings. 

This book 
is not a guide- 
book, though 
it could serve 
as that: it is 
the biographical 
portrait of a 
town, with its- 
stones and its 
citizens. And it 
is not so wholly 
concentrated as 
is customary on 
the Bath which 
was created 
socially by 
Beau Nash and 


“aA MODERN BELLE GOING TO THE 
ROOMS AT BATH.” 


“In the morning the lady is brought in a 
closed chair, dressed in her bathing clothes, to 
the bath ; and, being in the water, the woman 
who attends presents 
her with a little floating 
dish like a basin; into 
which the lady puts a 
handkerchief, a snuff- 
box, and a nosegay.” 





‘BEAU NASH}; FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM HOARE 
IN THE PUMP ROOM.” 
. five men of exceptional e ualities made eighteenth-century Bath 
ada ‘it was: Beau Nash, Dr. William Oliver, Ralph Allen, and the 
two Woods. Of these five the Beau has enjoyed the most et coreg 
} Pi . his taste and elegance became a by-word for the beau 
(Reproductions run 6 & book ** . by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. B. . Baisford, Lid.) 











physically by Ralph Allen and the Woods. Nearly 
half of it is devoted to Roman Bath, Mediaeval Bath, 
and Tudor and Stuart Bath before we come to the 
familiar place immortalised by Smollett, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, and Jane Austen. Even before the Romans 
the mineral springs must have been known to the 
Britons who swarmed in the neighbourhood, and 
gave them a tutelary goddess ; and Romano-Britons 
presumably originated the legend that the City was 
founded by Bladud, son of Lud Hudibras, King of 
Britain and grandson of AEneas. The Saxons cap- 
tured Bath in 577; there was a mint there in the 
tenth century; there was certainly a church there 
in the eighth, and a great Benedictine monastery 
not much later. King Edgar was crowned there 
in 973 and it was a Royal Borough at the Conquest. 
In the Middle Ages it was a great centre of the cloth 
trade, as is indicated in the tale of The Wife of Bath, 
who had, says our author livelily, ‘‘a passion for 
marriage that must be truly shocking to our modern 
sex reformers.’’ Elizabeth visited Bath twice and 
gave it a memorable charter, and James the First’s 
Queen took the waters and made them finally fashion- 
able, followed by Charles II. and his Consort, who was 
pathetically hoping to find in the springs a cure for 
her sterility. But Bath as we know it is, above all, 
an eighteenth-century town ; and no other period, for 
all our perfect villages and small towns, has left us 
so large and unspoilt a memento. From Beechen 
Cliff Bath, except for a few red rashes on the out- 
skirts, must look much as it did a hundred and fifty 
years ago. And who would wish it changed ? 





‘“ PULTENEY BRIDGE AND THE RIVER AVON.” 


There is a photograph in this book of a street 
devastated by German bombers in 1942. They did 
a good deal of.damage: the most priceless thing they 
destroyed was the Assembly Rooms. There was a 
double tragedy in this, for they had fallen into decay 
and been restored to their former perfection just 
before the war: the last time I was in the city was 
in December 1938, and the enthusiastic Mayor showed 
me over them, and I thought what a lovely centre 
of social life they would again be. But no: this 
incredibly beastly nation against which we are 
fighting, as reprisals for inadvertent bombing of 
churches in Cologne, announced (the phrase was 
theirs) ‘‘ Baedeker Raids.’’ Anything heavily starred 
in the industrious Karl’s red handbooks was to he 
gone for, even if it contained no war factories at all: 
hence the devastation at Exeter, Canterbury, York, 
and Bath: a cold-blooded onslaught on the ancient, 
sacred, and beautiful which Heine, a hundred years 
ago, predicted that they would make when they 
should break the bonds of Christianity and resume 
the hammer of Thor. Smith says that he cannot 
bring himself to speak of the Assembly Rooms. I’m 
sorry he felt like that. They must have been fully 
documented in point both of architecture and furnish- 
ings and, heavy though the expense must be, I cannot 
suppose that a City with the civic pride of Bath will 
not re-create them. 

The illustrations to this book, from photographs, 
paintings, and prints, are numerous and excellent. 
That, however, goes without saying when the 
book is published by Messrs. Batsford, a complete 
set of whose publications would satisfy any con- 
noisseur for a lifetime were he dumped on the 
proverbial desert island. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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AT HIS MOBILE HEADQUARTERS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY IN BATTLE-DRESS, 


BY JAMES GUNN, 


Mr. James Gunn, the well-known portrait-painter, recently visited Field-Marshal Sir frolicking on the grass. On the right is his mess-tent, 
Bernard Montgomery, at his H.Q., somewhere across the Channel, and painted this in whose interior Mr. Gunn painted the ‘ conversation piece"’ published on the front 
When. posterity asks what the famous C.-in-C. looked like, page of our last week's issue, showing Montgomery at lunch with his staff. The artist called 
Mr. Gunn's canvas will give the answer. It is a three-quarter painting, almost, life- the above portrait ‘‘ Falaise to Brussels,"’ because it was begun in a field near 
size, and shows Montgomery standing in a field, wearing battle-dress and beret. Falaise and finished in a chateau in Brussels: The Field-Marshal was very good 
There is a half-smile about his mouth and the suspicion of a twinkle in his. eyes. about giving him sittings, said Mr. Gunn: ‘I used to get an hour or so every day 
In the background is the Field-Marshal's mobile headquarters, on left his map Jorry and | painted him while he was working.”’ 


and some of his pet dogs 


superb portrait of him. 
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CHARLEMAGNE’S NORTHERN CAPITAL—AACHEN’S LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
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OO DE ES ELI AR ce 
THE RATHAUS, AACHEN. BEGUN IN 1358—on THE SITE wed tt : 4 A he ” ™ THE IMPOSING BUILDING KNOWN AS THE TECHNICAL 
OF, AND PARTLY WITH THE FRAGMENTS FROM, THE : ; + ed P " COLLEGE: AACHEN HAS RETAINED FEW REMINISCENCES OF 
ANCIENT CARLOVINGIAN PALACE—AND COMPLETED IN 1376. HER ANCIENT HISTORY, BEING VIRTUALLY A MODERN CITY. 
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HARLEMAGNE IN AACHEN CATHEDRAL : AACHEN CATH ae s . AGON, ERECTED ANNA” CHAPEL, ADJOINING THE OCTAGON ON 
‘ FOR CENTURIES IT WAS USED AT ALL GERMAN : : BY CHARLEMAGNE IN 796-804, IS SURROUNDED BY A THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE CATHEDRAL. THE SEVERAL 
} IMPERIAL CORONATIONS, THE THRONE IS COMPOSED me SIXTEEN-SIDED PASSAGE AND TERMINATES IN A CUPOLA. CHAPELS WERE BUILT IN THE FOURTEENTH AND 


OF MARBLE -SLABS. A (L. AND R.) “‘ UNGARISCHE”’ AND “ANNA” CHAPELS. £ FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 
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ACHEN, doomed by ; 
the will of Hitler to ; 
suffer the full penalties of 
war, is a very ancient city 
and the favourite residence 
of Charlemagne, who died 
there in 814. He elevated 
the town to the rank of 
second city in his empire, 
and the capital of his 
dominions north of the 
Alps. From his death 
down to the accession of 
Ferdinand |. in 1531, 
Aachen’ witnessed the 
coronation of all the 
German emperors—thirty- 
seven in number—and was 
called ‘‘ the free city of 
the Holy Roman Empire 
and seat of royalty." It 
has been the scene of 
many Imperial diets, eccle- 
siastical convocations and 
congresses, and the place 
chosen for the signing of 
several important Peace 
Treaties. Externally, this 
venerable imperial city has 
i retained few reminders of 


— a are cetgieeepeeeeeaeneneaemnNatet ——~——~¢~ her ancient history ; the d 
THE BUST OF CHARLEMAGNE, EXECUTED IN THE cathedral, corn exchange — Aen 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY IN GOLD AND ENAMEL.* Rathaus, and a few gates | 
’ i 
; 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY O ; :” ON 
THIS BUST FORMS PART OF THE TREASURY CON- (Continued below. rar i Dh octave pat etne Be A yor cages resolve perc 


NORTH OF THE ALPS, NOW SUFFERING THE PENALTIES OF HITLER’S ““NO SURRENDER” ORDER. 


. SS eee contienneensnmteneae ssiehatenrtirtatiatadinreaeiniapentsitiinataiiitaininanininiai nc meneiniaiadl 


being now the only really old buildings. The Cathedral is the most interesting, of which the Imperial throne is composed, the remains of Charlemagne reposed for 
consisting of two distinct parts in different styles of architecture. The portion upwards of 350 years, having been found by Emperor Otho III. who opened the tomb 
erected by Charlemagne in 796-804, a noble example of the Byzantine style, is an in the year 1000. Frederick Barbarossa opened it again in 1165, and transferred the 
octagon. The eight gables of the central structure are of the beginning of the remains to an ancient sarcophagus, while the throne was aiterwards used for the 
thirteenth, ang the lofty roof is of the seventeenth century. On the marble slabs, coronation of the emperors. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE BATTLE FOR AACHEN AS 
FIGHTING RAGES FOR THE ANCIENT CITY. 


Oct. 21, 1944- 


THE “Vv-13”"—AN AACHEN” TRAMCAR BEING FILLED WITH GERMAN AMMUNITION BY U.S. 
ENGINEERS AND FITTED WITH A TIME-FUSE PRIOR TO ITS BEING SENT INTO THE CITY. 
@ THE THREE AMERICANS WHO CARRIED THE “ SURRENDER OR DIE” ULTIMATUM EEE See ee ee 
TO AACHEN, APPROACHING THE RENDEZVOUS. AS IS WELL KNOWN, THE ENEMY 
COMMANDER REFUSED TO SURRENDER. 


errr. = 


WHILE RESCUING A WOUNDED OFFICER AT CRUCIFIX HILL, NEAR AACHEN, 
THE AMERICAN CORPORAL WITH THE MEN HE TALKED INTO SURRENDER : 


AN AMERICAN CORPORAL TALKED THESE GERMANS INTO SURRENDER. 
HE IS ADDRESSING THE GERMAN NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER IN CHARGE. 


at = ON A te 


THE BATTERED SUBURB OF AACHEN-FORST, ABOUT I50 YARDS FROM THE cITY 7 GERMAN CIVILIANS, WHO HAD TAKEN REFUGE IN THEIR CELLARS, AND CAPTURED 4 
ITSELF. EVIDENCE OF THE WEIGHT OF ALLIED AfTACKS IS FULLY REVEALED. ? ENEMY SOLDIERS BEING MARCHED OUT OF THE FIGHTING AREA DURING THE BATTLE. a 
Na a - ee oe en ae ne 


ee rrr mere POE EN Oe a 


“ V-13 "—the “ secret’ weapon devised by U.S. front-line engineers and put “ into 

production "’ the same day—is shown above (top right). The Americans found an 

abandoned Aachen tramcar, crammed it with German shells, ammunition and rocket speech—he talked them into surrendering. It has been reported that thousands of 
civilians—a few are shown here—have fled from the hell that is Aachen, many more 


projectiles; set a time-fuse to explode the lot, and sent the tram rumbling down a 
steep hill into the city—an ingenious invention, which must have afforded the in- are hiding in cellars and dugouts. Up to October 16,9000 prisoners had been taken 
ventors considerable satisfaction. The story of the U.S. corporal who went to fetch according to one estimate. 


a wounded officer at an enemy pill-box on Crucifix Hill and came back with the officer 
plus the German garrison of the pill-box, is a nice illustration of the power of 
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INSIDE THE BATTERED CITY OF AACHEN: 
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A TANK PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF AACHEN, WHILST U.S. TROOPS SUCCOUK 
A .COMRADE, WOUNDED IN THE BITTER FIGHTING FOR THE CITY. 


Pe SERENE NII ESE FA SR 

A VIEW OF THE j 

AACHEN RAILWAY |} 
STATION, SHOWING 

THE RESULT OF 

THE HEAVY AIR 

BOMBARDMENTS 

FOLLOWING THE 

GERMAN REFUSAL 

TO SURRENDER. 


i 


THE latest news 
available of the 
grim battle for Aachen, 
is of continued street 
fighting with infantry 
thrusting slowly, but 
surely, nearer the cen- 
tre of the city. The 
escape gap was re- 
ported, on October 16, 
to be compressed to 
300 yards. The gar- 
rison of Aachen is 
composed of picked 
men, fit, young, well- 
fed and armed with 
every device of modern 
war; the Allied ad- 
vance is inch by inch, 
fighting all the way, 
for the German garri- 
son is determined to 
make the battle for 
Aachen a “ prestige 
battle."’ Although, as 
can be seen in our 


pictures, the city’s 
Continued opposite. 


THE ANCIENT CITY OF AACHEN—CHARLEMAGNE’S CAPITAL—BURNING AS THE RESULT 
OF ALLIED AIR ATTACKS, INTENSIFIED SINCE THE GARRISON REFUSED TO SURRENDER. 


UNITED STATES TROOPS PREPARING TO MOP UP ONE OF THE HEAVILY-BATTERED STREETS 
OF AACHEN AS THE BATTLE CONTINUES ELSEWHERE IN THE CITY. 


DEBRIS IS SHOWN PILED HIGH ON EACH SIDE OF THIS WRECKED AACHEN THOROUGHFARE, i 
FOLLOWING THE SEVERE STREET-FIGHTING THROUGHOUT THE CITY. ‘ 


— - ~~~ nN I ARC A PCAN 
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BATTLE SCENES AMID THE SMOKING RUINS. 
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TROOPS OF THE AMERICAN FIRST ARMY HAVING A MOMENTARY RESPITE IN ONE 
OF THE HASTILY-BUILT GERMAN TRENCHES WITHIN THE CITY OF AACHEN. 

A TANK-DESTROYER 
FIRING AT THE 

GERMAN POSITIONS 

AT THE APPROACHES 
TO AACHEN. THE 
BUILDINGS ARE 

PARTIALLY OBSCURED 
BY A HAZE OF 

SMOKE. 


Continued.) 
buildings are mainly 
modern and strongly 
constructed, a_ great 
number of them have 
collapsed under our 
concentrated bombing 
and shelling attacks, 
and mountains of 
débris make the 
advance of Allied 
troops difficult. Two 
powerful enemy coun- 
ter-attacks, aimed at 
relieving the Aachen 
garrison, have been 
smashed, and _ their 
tank and troop con- 
centrations outside the 
city have been cease- 
lessly attacked by our 
fighter-bombers. But 
the enemy still has 
pill-boxes, and strongly 
dug-in guns with a 
wide range of fire, 
although there are signs 
of steady weakening. 


i 

| 

i 
| 
i 
8 
= 
i 

| 
i 
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SULT &% AN AMERICAN MACHINE-GUN POST SET UP BEHIND THE DEBRIS OF A WRECKED BUILDING 
DER. IN ONE OF THE MAJIN STREETS OF AACHEN. 


ee 


Se. * 
s' te 


- . Pe 


THIS STREET WAS BLOCKED TO ALL BUT THE INFANTRY: U.S. TROOPS ADVANCANG {' A 57-MM. ANTI-TANK GUN IN ACTION IN AACHEN’S MAIN STREET. THE ALLIED ADVANCE 
SLOWLY, BUT SURELY, OVER THE MOUNTAINS OF RUBBLE. ( HAS BEEN CONTESTED INCH BY INCH INSIDE THE CITY. 
_ 


ee ee 
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WATCHING GERMANY: BRITISH ARTILLERY OBSERVERS OVERLOOKING A COUNTRYSIDE LITTERED WITH 


The scene depicted by our war artist is of an area which has seen much stubborn of the Twenty-first Army Group front towards, and at some points over, the 
fighting during the broadening of the Allied corridor in Holland in preparation German frontier. In the stretch of countryside covered by the drawing, the 
for further Allied offensives. It lies south-east of Nijmegen, where General frontier runs across the picture from Wyler Church, on the extreme left, behind 
Dempsey's Second Army has been slowly but steadily pushing out the east flank the first line of trees under shell-fire, and across the Kranenburg-Groesbeek road. 


DRAWN By ouR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE 
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GLIDERS AND PARACHUTES SOUTH-EAST OF NIJMEGEN: BEYOND THE TREES (CENTRE) LIES GERMANY. 


Two artillery observers in the foreground are directing the fire of self-propelled of Emmerich, on the northern bank of the Rhine. The wooded slopes in the 
artillery, and shells are seen bursting near the frontier line and, beyond it, in a vicinity of Kranenburg have changed hands several times during the course of 
wood near Kranenburg station. In the distance on the right is the extensive the fighting in this sector, which is about fifteen miles north of Overloon, the 
Reichswald Forest ; and away to the left in the far distance is the German town subject of another drawing by Captain de Grineau on pages 462 and 463. 


GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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HROUGHOUT a great part of August, 
September, and October the’ Russian 
armies. have been mainly engaged in great 
operations on their flanks. At the end of 
July it appeared that they were about to 
carry Warsaw and the line of the Vistula, 
but these’ expectations were not fulfilled. 
The Germans brought three good armoured 
divisions up to the Warsaw region and 
checked fhe advance. Then there occurred 
the tragic episode of the uprising in Warsaw which ‘has 
caused so much distress and anxiety in this country, and 
which was reviewed and discussed with so much dignity 
and generosity of spirit by the House of Commons in the 
debate on Foreign Affairs at the end of September. Foiled 
in the centre, the Russians began to devote their chief 
attention and very large resources in men and material 
to the recovery of the Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. At the same time, they put fresh pressure 
upon Finland, which eventually resulted in that country 
seeking terms, turning her arms against her former partner, 
Germany, and endeavouring to hasten the departure of the 
German troops from her soil by attacking their rear- 
guards. Operations in Estonia proved relatively easy, 
and the whole country was overrun by the Soviet forces 
after resistance which probably fell below their expectations. 
The battle for Latvia and Lithuania was much more 
stubborn, and is, indeed, still not quite over. Round 
Riga in particular the fighting was savage for many weeks, 
while further south there was a very long pause after the 
Russians had reached the railway junction of Siauliai. 
But at the beginning of this month they put on fresh 
pressure both against Riga and, in Lithuania, towards the 
ports of Libau and Memel and the East Prussian town of 
Tilsit. The last of this territory is likely to return to their 
hands in the near future. Obviously, very large Russian 
forces, numbering possibly upwards of 100 divisions, are 
now set free for other tasks. Yet success appears to have 
fallen short of what seemed possible when the Russians 
first thrust their way to the Baltic. That is to say, the 
Germans have carried out large-scale evacuation, using the 
big Baltic islands in some cases as stepping-stones, and it 
does not appear that any vast haul of prisoners has fallen 
to the Russians. We do not know what numbers still 
remain in the triangular portion of Latvia west of the 
Gulf of Riga, which the Germans still hold, or whether 
a large proportion of these troops can be withdrawn from 
the port of Windau or Ventspils, the last of any size still 





RIGA, THE LATVIAN CAPITAL AND PORT ON THE BALTIC, 
A VIEW FROM THE DVINA. 


Marshal Stalin announced the capture of this important port on October 13. It was taken by assault 
after severe fighting. Riga, which is not only the capital of Latvia but its principal port on the Baltic, 


*“ ARMIES ON OCTOBER 13: 


THE 
A NEW SITUATION 


CAPTURED BY TWO SOVIET 
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GREAT WORLD WAR: 
IN RUSSIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


be called upon for the same sort of facilities as were afforded 
by Rumania, though it is by no means certain that she 
will find the task equally easy. The German hold upon 
her is stronger and defence of her territories is more 
important to the Reich. While the Germans were com- 
pelled to accept the situation in Rumania, in Hungary 
they may try to repeat their action in Italy and establish 
German rule in the country. 

This astonishing campaign has high military importance. 
It has brought about a German collapse in the Balkans. 









































PETSAMO, THE ICE-FREE FINNISH NAVAL BASE AND NICKEL 
PORT WHICH FELL TO A COMBINED SOVIET SEA AND LAND 
ASSAULT ON OCTOBER 15. 

Troops of the Karelian front broke through the German defence zone 
north-west of Murmansk, and captured Petsamo, strongly fortified by 


the enemy. Its capture cuts the only sea-escape route for the German 
troops trapped in the north of Finland, who must either surrender or die. 


(Map, Copyright ‘‘ The Times.”’) 


It has already begun the 
liberation of Greece, where 
the Germans are withdraw- 
ing step by step. It may, 
if all goes well, open the road 
to Vienna and bring the 
Hungarian Army over to the 
Russian side, though, as I 
have remarked, this is not 
so certain as it was in the 
case of Rumania. Yet here 
again there have been 
political elements and even 
political differences, some of 
which it is to be hoped have 
already been smoothed out. 
« As regards’ Bulgaria, it 
seemed at one moment 
that Russia was prepared to 


lies on the Dvina seven miles up. the river and has a population of nearly 500,000. 


at the disposal of the enemy. He has probably lost a great 
deal of material, but, on the whole, he appears to have 
paid no strikingly high price for his dangerous policy— 
now his universal policy—of hanging on until the last 
moment in a strategically unsound situation. 

Warious explanations have been put forward by com- 
mentators to account for the great effort made by the 
Russians to clear these Baltic countries at the present 
season, One is that a direct attack on East Prussia would 
have been risky while the Germans were installed in 
strength upon its northern’ flank. This may be true; 
and there can be little doubt that the Germans did hang 
on to Lithuania in order to cover East Prussia. The 
liberation of vast Russian forces, to which I have already 
alluded, may also have been considered necessary by the 
Russians as a prelude to a fresh offensive against East 
Prussia and on the central front. A political element may 
also have entered into the great campaign. These countries 


were occupied by Russia at an early stage of the war, | 


before she had herself become a belligerent, and it would 
not be surprising if she were concerned to make their re- 
occupation a fait accompli at the earliest possible moment. 
(Not that there could be any intention in this country to 
dispute her claim to them, though it has not formally 
been admitted by the United Kingdom or the United States.) 
At all events, it is clear that the recent Russian successes 
in Lithuania have materially improved Russia’s prospects 
of successfully invading East Prussia. 

The Russian campaign in the south has been far more 
sensational. Towatds the end of August Rumanian 
resistance collapsed, and within a very short time Rumanian 
troops, like the Finns, were attacking their former allies. 
After various political manoeuvres, including a declaration 
of war by Russia against Bulgaria, the submission of that 
country followed. Then, with some useful aid from 
Rumania, the Russians broke through into Transylvania, 
the territory filched from Rumania by Hungary under 
the terms of the German Diktat of Vienna, and from it 
pressed forward into the Hungarian plain, where they 
crossed the Tisa at Szeged. Further south they crossed 
the Danube, joined hands with the forces of Marshal Tito, 
cut the all-important railway between Nish and Belgrade, 
and marched on both those towns. This move outflanked 
Hungarian and German resistance in the Forest Carpathians 
and placed Hungary in a desperate situation. Hungary, 
in her turn, strove to cast off the German yoke, and at 
the time of writing seems to be on the point of reaching 


a composition. She is, it need hardly be said, certain to 


allow that country to walk 
straight into a state of 
alliance, or at least “ co- 
belligerency,”’ while keep- 
ing her troops on Greek 
and Yugoslav soil. That 
question seems to have 
been settled satisfactorily. 
But it has also appeared 
possible that Russia was 
actuated by the desire to 
establish a sphere of 
influence in the Balkans. 
before she sat down at 
the peace table. If so, 
she will probably succeed, 
whatever difficulties she 
may still encounter in 
Hungary. In Rumania 
and Bulgaria she has got 
Governments favourable 
to her; in Yugoslavia all 
the military power is in 
the hands of Marshal 
Tito, who was originally 
Moscow’s emissary to 
that country and received 
his political training in 
Russia. 

The visit of Mr. 
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fostered on Russian soil. There the task of 
Mr. Churchill will be a grim one, though at 
present the atmosphere seems to be a little 
better than it has been. Any publicist in 
this country who helps to make the task 
harder by the use of intemperate words is 
doing good service to nobody, least of all to 
Poland. But it must be recognised frankly 
that the imposition of a Government from 
outside upon Poland would not make for 
future peace. German experience with their quislings has 
proved that politicians who take their orders from another 
nation are unlikely to endear themselves to their own people. 
By comparison with this problem, that of Bulgaria is easy, 
and at least a good beginning has been effected by Bul- 
garia’s undertaking to remove her troops from the territories 
of our allies. The talks in Moscow may have covered 
other political matters, but those two are the most serious. , 

There is, however, reason to believe that Mr. Churchill’s 
conversations have extended to the strictly military field, 
and, above all, to the question of inflicting decisive defeat 
upon Germany at the earliest possible moment. I have 
previously expressed my opinion, here and elsewhere, that 
this can be brought about only with the aid of a victorious 
Russian campaign on the East Prussian and Polish fronts. 
Here are the roads to the heart of Germany, the only roads 
which can carry the Russians to vital objectives this 
winter. It is probable that Mr. Churchill has told Marshal 
Stalin that the Allies in the West are determined to make 
one further great effort to break down the German defences 
on the frontier before the end of this. month, and has 
suggested that this offensive should be launched in concert 
with one on the Russian central front. We should be 
deceiving ourselves if we thought we should have more 
than one chance this winter. The long’delays, due mainly 
to our inability to get our communications working, and in 
particular to the German defence of the approaches to 
Antwerp, have to a certain degree diminished the prospect 
of a complete victory by Christmas, which at one moment 
appeared so rosy. That prospect has not, however, dis- 
appeared altogether. With good weather and _ well- 
planned strategy the thing is still a possibility, but only 
if we have overcome the handicap to our communications 
and placed the British, American, and French Armies on 
the Western Front in a situation to strike heavy and 
repeated blows. 

It does not appear that anyone has been to blame for 
the lengthy pause on the Western Front, which has been 
due to the prolonged German defence of the ports and the 
ingenuity of the demolitions effected. On the contrary, 
very good work on the administrative side seems to have 
been done, and the enemy may yet be given a rude surprise 
by the extent to which the Allies have already surmounted 
their difficulties. The operations on the Rhineland frontier 
have indeed given an impression of over-much dispersion, ~ 
but so long as arrangements have already been made to 
concentrate into two or three attacking columns, each 
strong enough to deal a really formidable punch, the 
preliminary probing may be found to have paid its way. 
Certainly it is too soon to criticise. The Italian campaign 
has in its way served as a pattern. Faced with greater 
natural obstacles than are to be found on the other fronts, 
it has done very well, and with improved weather may 
shortly do better. The maximum pressure on all three 
fronts in directions vital to Germany will now be called 
for if there is to be a speedy ending. The season is far 
advanced, and Germany is probably well on the way to 
completing the training of men called up as a result of 





Churchill to Moscow must THE LIBERATION OF ATHENS AFTER A THREE WEEKS’ BRITISH CAMPAIGN: AN AERIAL 


be connected with the 
political affairs which I 
have mentioned. In the 
political field the British 
Prime Minister’s first and 
most urgent task is tobring 
about an understanding 
between the Russian and 
Polish Governments. The 
frontier question is not solved yet, and it is now clear that 
it can be solved only by heavy sacrifice on the part of 
Poland, Yet, important though it is, it has for the time 
being passed into the background and been replaced by 
another problem—that is, the question whether the 
Russians will allow the Polish Government in London 
any say in the future of the country or will hand it over 
entirely to the Communist Committee which has been 


roads from the small airfield at M 


: d an advanced echelon a few miles away. \ 

arrived, and entered Pirzus, its port, and thence the capital, the city went mad with joy, streets were 

bedecked, and masses of civilians wended their way through the streets cheering and clapping. The food 
situation, however, in Athens especially is in a precarious condition until supplies are brought in. 


troops reached Athens and establi 


VIEW OF THE CAPITAL OF GREECE, SHOWINGS THE ACROPOLIS (LEFT CENTRE). THE ATHENIANS 
WERE OVERJOYED AT THEIR RELEASE AND CHEERED THE BRITISH. 
On October 14, a small body of British paratroops, commanded by Colonel Earl 


by an rar nantes group of Greek partisans, made its way to Athens over mi ¥ 
ara, which they had captured a few days before. Later, more British 


ellicoe, accompanied 
les of destroyed 


When Jellicoe’s men 


her final levy. At the same time, she has been preparing 
for guerilla resistance within, and perhaps for putting 
the Nazi Party underground. Further delay would 
facilitate these manceuvres. From the point of view 
of the Allies the stakes are therefore high, but what 
they have to lose if unsuccessful in a series of full-scale 
offensives is small by comparison with what they stand 
co win if successful. 
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H.E. AHMED MAHER PASHA. 
The new Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior 
in the recently re-formed Egyptian Cabinet is Ahmed 
Maher Pasha, formerly Minister of Finance. He has 
always been an exponent of a pro-British policy, and 
his Cabinet is formed of men of political experience. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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MAJOR WILLIAM PHILIP SIDNEY, V.C. 
Major Sidney, National Government, was returned 
unopposed recently in the Chelsea by-election caused 
by the elevation to the peerage of Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Major Sidney is thirty-five; the son of a former 
Mayor of Chelsea and son-in-law of Lord Gort, V.C. 

He won his Victoria Cross at Anzio. 
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GENERAL BOR-KOMOROWSKI, C.-IN-C. OF .THE POLISH HOME ARMY, IS SEEN IN 
CIVILIAN CLOTHES BEING DRIVEN TO CAPTIVITY AFTER THE SURRENDER OF WARSAW. 


General Bor-Komorowski, the heroic defender of- Warsaw in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief 

of the Polish Home Army, and who was recently appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Polish 

Army in succession to General Sosnowski, is a prisoner in German hands. The General and his 

men held out against vastly superior German forces until supplies ran out and starvation and 
lack of ammunition forced them ‘to surrender. 
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THE HON. MR. JUSTICE MORTON. 
The new Lord Justice of Appeal in the room of the 
late Sir Fairfax Luxmoore is the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Morton, M.C. He was born in 1887, called to the 
Bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1912, and took silk in 1929. 
He became a judge of the Chancery Division in 1938. 




















ADMIRAL HORTHY. 
An order of the day, signed by the Hungarian Regent, 
Admiral Horthy, announcing that Hungary had 
asked for an armistice, was broadcast from Budapest 
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on October 15. A few hours after, it is reported, 
Horthy was deposed and a full pro-Nazi Government 
Set up. The situation is still not clear. 
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PRINCE RICHARD, THE SECOND SON OF THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


Prince Richard Alexander Walter George, second son of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester, was born at St. Matthew’s Nursing Home, Northampton, on August 26. 

















FIELD - MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 


MAJOR-GENERAL Cc. M. 


Field-Marshal Montgomery recently decorated Major- 
General C. M. Barber with a Bar to his D.S.O. during 
a ceremony held in France. General Barber, at present 
G.O.C. the 15th (Scottish) Division, now serving in 
Western Europe, served in France and Belgium from 
1917-19; in India 1919-31, and in Palestine 1936. 








= 
DECORATING 
BARBER—BRITAIN’S 


He is the fifth in the line of succession to the Throne. His brother, Prince William, 7 
will be three in December next, having been born: on December 18, 1941. His Royal i 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester is the third son of his late Majesty King George V. : 
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GERMAN FUSES: 





G.O.C. I5TH (SCOTTISH) DIVISION IN FRANCE. 





f air CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR T. LEIGH-MALLORY. 5 
Air Commander-in-Chief, A.E.A.F., under General 
Eisenhower, Air Chief-Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory has been released from this appointment in 
order to take up the post of Allied Air Commander- 
in-Chief, South-East Asia, on the relinquishment of 
the appointment by Air Chief-Marshal Sir Richard 
Peirse. Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory was formerly Air 
Officer’ Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter Command. 
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ALLIED LIVES BY REMOVING 
ANGELO BATELLI, AGED EIGHT. 


The little Italian boy Angelo Batelli, risked his life to 
save those of Allied troops when he removed some 
40-odd fuses from grenades he had seen the Germans 
priming for use against our infantry advancing on San 
Marino. He is shown here holding some of the fuses [ 
he removed at a critical time. i 
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MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN, RESIDENT MINISTER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA, 
IN LIBERATED SAN MARINO: TALKING TO A DRUMMER WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY. 


Now that the little republic of San Marino is safely in Allied hands, life has returned to normal. 

The town itself suffered no damage at our hands, although the enemy’s observation-posts on the 

steep hill surrounding the town were destroyed. We show Mr.-Macmillan, Resident Minister, Mediter- 

ranean Theatre, talking to members of the pipe band which played in the streets of San Marino 
after the liberation. Mr. Machiillan was on a visit to Italy at the time. 
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i GENERAL FIELD-MARSHAL ROMMEL. 

The death of Field-Marshal Rommel, who met with 

i acar accident “ as the result of an air raid in France 
+ on July 17,” has been announced from Berlin. Hitler {| 
has ordered a State funeral Rommel was un- 
doubtedly a masterly tactician and an ae general, 
but his exaggerated reputation was exploded at the 
battle of El Alamein. He was connected with the 
Nazi Party since its inception 
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OVERLOON: BRITISH 


TROOPS OF THE 


SECOND 


DRAWN BY OUR War ArTisT, CAPTAIN BrYAN DE GRINE 
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BRITISH TROOPS AND ARMOUR SMASHING THEIR WAY FORWARD THROUGH A WAR-TORN COUNTRYSIDE. SEL 


Our war artist's drawing, made in the vicinity of Overloon, the scene of much 
fierce fighting on the east flank of the 2ist Army Group’s front. in Holland, 
shows British troops of General Dempsey's Second Army in action with sup- 
porting atmour. Against a background of a wrecked farmhouse and burning 
windmill, flail tanks (left), with infantry on board, are-moving up the road 
from Oploo to Overloon, towards the minefields covering Overloon village. 


| 


Supporting infantry are advancing along the verges of the road, while on the right 
self-propelled 25-pounder Sexton guns are firing over their heads into a concen- 
tration of enemy troops and armour. The scene was a part of the burst-out 
eastward of the Second Army after its period of building-up in the Eindhoven- 
Nijmegen salient. Fighting through a countryside torn by bombs and shells, 
the British troops advanced steadily in the face of stiff opposition, and on 
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OND ARMY FIGHTING EASTWARD FROM THE NIJMEGEN SALIENT. 


RYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 


ih 


SA. ARBURSTS — 


A ome 


October 15 were reported to have made another gain of about 1000 yards in 
the Overloon sector, capturing the road junction of Vierlingsbeek. An important 
part of the advance was the clearing of the enemy from a large area of the 
woods south and south-east of Overloon into which hitherto only our patrols 
had penetrated. At the same time, it was reported that the enemy was falling 
back at several points, particularly from the woods previously mentioned, south 
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SELF-PROPELLED 25-POUNDER “SEXTONS” ARE FIRING INTO ENEMY CONCENTRATIONS NEAR OVERLOON. 


of Overloon. There was a report that the town of Venraij had been captured, 
but no confirmation of this was forthcoming on October 15. It was, however, 
stated that the church in Venraij, the steeple of which was being used as a 
German artillery observation-post, had been set on fire by our gunners and its 
usefulness to the enemy thus terminated. On the date mentioned, another fifty 
prisoners came into our lines from Overloon, making a total upwards of 350. 
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(LEFT.) 
DESTRUCTION IS 
DRIFTING DOWN 

ON THESE 
JAPANESE 
"PLANES, IN THE 

SHAPE OF 
PARAFRAG 
BOMBS: A 
TURE TAKEN 
DURING AN 
ATTACK ON AN 
AIRPORT ON 
BURU ISLAND, 
NEAR CELEBES, 
DUTCH WEST 
INDIES. 


PIC- 
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LIBERATION OF BOULOGNE: THE NEW MAYOR, M. CANU, ATTENDING HIS 
CEREMONY IN THE MARKET SQUARE, WITH THE FLAGS OF THE 
IN THE FOREGROUND ARE BRITISH TROOPS TAKING PART. 
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THE 
FIRST OFFICIAL 
ALLIES. 





THE HARBOUR AT LE 
CONSTRUCTED ALONG 


OVERLOOKING THIS GERMAN PILL-BOX,. 
ONE OF MANY 


INTO THEIR BACKGROUNDS, 


HAVRE, 
THE WATERFRONT TO MERGE 
WAS BUILT INTO THE CORNER OF A VILLA. 


MOUNTING 


In this olla podrida of subjects relating to the war, many are sufficiently 
accounted fr in the caption. A few others invite some further elaboration, 
because of their importance. The first concerns the Japanese, who, some 
think, will crack suddenly, and others that they will prove a tougher propo- 
sition to silence than Germany. What we are seeing is the steady and 
remarkable advance of the American fleets, over enormous areas, steadily 
driving the Japs back over the last two years. First it was from Australasian 


SHOWERS OF 
INLAND PORT OF DUISBURG, 


WAR NEWS IN PICTURES: VARIOUS TYPES OF BOMBS 


NEW WAR MACHINES—PASSING ( 


oe ado 


DURING THE GREAT DAYLIGHT ATTACK BY MORE THAN 


HEAVY BOMBERS ON OCTOBER I4. 





INCENDIARIES RELEASED FROM THE BOMB BAY OF A LANCASTER OVER THE GERMAN 
1000 _ R.A.F. 





THE LIBERATION OF GREECE : ‘THRILLED GREEK SPECTATORS CROWDING ON AN AIRFIELD WATCHING 


R.A.F. 





AN M-I8 (HELLCAT) HIGH-SPEED 


A 76-MM. 


THE LANDING OF UNITS OF LAND FORCES, ADRIATIC 
ENSIGN IS VICTORIOUS. 


DAKOTAS DELIVERING SUPPLIES : 
THE GREEK MAINLAND, WHERE ONCE AGAIN THE R.A.F. 


ee ete nt 


SR Wig. o* Gan Pare ee ee 


TANK-DESTROYER, NOW REPORTED 
CANNON IN A FULLY-REVOLVING TURRET, IT 
MANCEUVRE THE MOST FORMIDABLE OF ENEMY EQUIPMENT. 


waters, then New Guinea, archipelago after archipelago, island after island, 
seeking battle wherever the opportunity lay, all resulting in a series of one-sided 
victories for Admiral Nimitz and his colleagues. Again and again the Japanese 
Imperial Fleet refused action, but when the U.S. Third Fleet stands off Formosa, 
fleets without bases, moving relentlessly nearer to the Japanese mainland, 
Formosa, the naval and air centre of Japan's insurgence, and bombs it 
mercilessly five days running, no longer can Japan play on the cautious 
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IN ACTION ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
IS CLAIMED TO OUTSHOOT AND OUT- 
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—LIBERATION SCENES IN GREECE AND FRANCE— 
GUARD. . 


IMBS 
SING OF THE HOME 


(RIGHT.) 
THE TAIL 
TURRET OF A B-29 
BOEING SUPER- 
FORTRESS, THE 
WORLD’S MOST 
HEAVILY ARMED 
LONG-RANGE 
BOMBER. IN 
ADDITION TO TWO 
+50-CALIBRE 
MACHINE-GUNS, 
IT HAS A 20-MM. 
CANNON FIRING 
AN EXPLOSIVE 
SHELL. 


PACIFIC CORUSCATIONS : A BRACE OF JAPANESE PHOSPHOROUS BOMBS BURST HARMLESSLY OVER 
THE U.S. B-24S, RETURNING HOMEWARDS AFTER UNLOADING THEIR BOMBS ON AN ISLAND 
OF THE KAZANS, ONLY 650 MILES FROM TOKYO. 
GERMAN 
O R.A.F. 


PRINCE BERNHARD LEAVING THE TOWN HALL OF EINDHOVEN AFTER A CALL ON 
THE BURGEMEESTER (MAYOR), AFTER ITS LIBERATION BY THE SECOND ARMY. 
DUTCH BOY SCOUTS SALUTING AS THE PRINCE APPEARS, 
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AN R.A.F. OFFICER EXAMINING PIECES OF A TWIN-ENGINED JET-PROPELLED ME. 262 SHOT 
DOWN BY SIX SPITFIRE PILOTS OVER NIJMEGEN. THE GERMAN “* SQUIRT-’PLANE ” WAS HIT 
SEVERAL TIMES AND DIVED STRAIGHT INTO THE GROUND, 


ATCHING 
TIC ON 


THREE THOUSAND KENTISH HOME GUARDS, REPRESENTING 60,000 IN THE 
COUNTY, ENTERING THE CATHEDRAL PRECINCTS FOR A SERVICE OF RECOG- 
NITION BEFORE THE “STAND DOWN” ORDER, 


THE REGENT OF BELGIUM, PRINCE CHARLES, WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER, ATTENDING 
A SPECIAL HIGH MASS SUNG BY CARDINAL ROEY, OF MALINES, FOR THE SOULS OF BELGIANS SHOT BY 
GERMANS FOR POLITICAL MOTIVES. 


now a shambles. One may well ask when the limit of airborne bombs will 
be attained, or won't it? We may be confronted with a 10-ton bomb before 


note. She must fight or go under. As we write, a great sea and air battle is 
Meanwhile, another danger threatens Japan, from the direction 


under way. 
of Colombo, where a vast British fleet, self-contained, is in the process of being 


assembled.—-—Another point is the vast quantity of bombs rained down last 
week-end on Duisburg. Over 10,000 tons of bombs were dropped on this 
target, far more than the Germans dropped on London in the eleven months 
of the blitz, September 1940 to July 1941. This German city of 300,000 is 


long.——The liberation of countries and cities like Athens, Paris, Brussels, 
Boulogne, and so many others is bringing to the fore another urgent problem, 
the question of foodstuffs. In Greece and Holland the people are literally starving, 
and want stares people starkly in the face in Brussels and other Belgian towns. 
As yet, except for Italy, our erstwhile enemy, actual aid seems to be laggard. 
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A BIRTHPLACE FOR ROBOTS: PLANNED FOR 100 FLYING 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE IRON-ORE MINES OF THIL, ON THE BORDERS OF LUXEMBOURG, 
INTENDED BY THE GERMANS AS A VAST UNDERGROUND FLYING-BOMB FACTORY. 
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A REBUILT GALLERY ALMOST READY FOR THE INSTALLATION OF MACHINERY. THE 
PILLARS CARRY TRANSVERSE BEAMS SUPPORTING PIPES OF 2 FT. DIAMETER. 
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ANOTHER GALLERY. THE UNDERGROUND 
IT HAD BEEN COMPLETED. 


A BATTERY OF LATHES PARTIALLY INSTALLED IN 

FACTORY WAS CAPTURED BY THE ALLIES BEFORE 
Our pictures, taken in the iron-mines of Thil, on the borders of France and Luxembourg, 
near Longwy, overrun in the Allied advance on Germany, show some aspects of a German 
project which, had it been completed, would have produced 100 flying bombs a day. In 
converting these vast underground workings, the Germans used every possible means of 
expediting the construction. Concrete was pumped two miles through a pipe-line for 
work inside the mine; miles of galleries were connected by railway tracks for 120-h.p. 
electric locomotives; the whole system of galleries was served by a complete air-con- 
ditioning plant designed to prevent damp spoiling the machinery; and provision had 
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THE GERMANS HAD WIDENED IT 
OF ROBOTS. 


THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE GALLERY OF THE MINES. 
TO TAKE A DOUBLE-TRACK RAILWAY FOR THE BIG ESTIMATED OUTPUT 
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A CONVERTED MINE GALLERY CONTAINING SIXTY-SEVEN MILLING MACHINES TOOLED FOR 
CONSECUTIVE OPERATIONS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FLYING BOMBS BY MASS PRODUCTION. 
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ss _ 
FLYING-BOMB WARHEADS COMPLETED DURING THE CONVERSION OF THE MINES TO A 
ROBOT-PRODUCING FACTORY. THEY WERE BUILT ON THE MASS-PRODUCTION SYSTEM. 


been made for the employment of upwards of 20,000 workers. This huge, underground 
factory was designed throughout on mass-production principles, each gallery being a 
fully-equipped machine shop to deal with specific parts of a flying bomb, and all con- 
verging to a final assembly shop in a main gallery, the parts during assembly travelling 
along an overhead monorail conveyer. Provision was also made for the completed bombs 
to travel up shafts in electric lifts to eight launching ramps, all completely camouflaged, 
and the whole undertaking virtually bombproof. This factory-to-be, one of a number 
in France, was apparently intended to have been in full production in early August. 
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BRITAIN’S TEMPEST FIGHTER. GERMAN JET AND ROCKET AIRCRAFT. 


The pictures below are of Messerschmitt 163 and 262 aircraft—both of a new type 
recently encountered over Holland and north-west Germany. The Me. 163 is a rocket- 
propelled aircraft which has been used for defence purposes against Allied daylight 
raids on Germany. It emits, as can be seen in our picture, a dense, flaming stream 
from its tail. The Me. 262 is a twin-engined jet-propelled machine—the form of 
propulsion used in the flying bomb. They have been used as bombers against our 
troops in Holland, where at least one of them has been shot down and its parts 
examined by R.A.F. experts on the spot (see page 465). 
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AN UNDER-SIDE VIEW OF THE TEMPEST IN FLIGHT. THIS FIGHTER IS REPORTED 
TO BE THE R.A.F.’S FASTEST AND MOST FORMIDABLE AIRCRAFT. 


AN ME. 163 ROCKET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT TAKING OFF AT ZWISCHENAHN. 
NOTE THE DENSE, FLAMING STREAM SHOOTING FROM ITS TAIL. 
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A SIDE ViEW OF A TEMPEST ABOVE THE CLOUDBANK. A _ SINGLE-SEAT, LOW-WINGED 
MONOPLANE, IT IS THE SUCCESSOR TO THE HURRICANE. 


A TEMPEST ON THE GROUND. ITS 2200-H.P. NAPIER SABRE ENGINE DRIVES A DE HAVILLAND 
VARIABLE PITCH FOUR-BLADED PROPELLER. 


The above pictures, together with various details, have now been released concerning 

the R.A.F.'s fastest and most formidable fighter, the Tempest, successor to the famous 

Hurricane and created by the same designer, Mr. Sidney Camm, of Hawker Aircraft, Ltd. 

The Tempest is a _ single-seat, low-winged monoplane, powered by a _ super- 

charged Napier Sabre engine of 2200 horse-power driving a de Havilland variable 

pitch four-bladed propeller, and armed with four 22-mm. cannon. It has a span of . 

41 ft. and a length of 33 ft. & ins. Tempests have played an outstanding part in ME. 262S ALONGSIDE A RUNWAY AT LECHFELD AIRFIELD, IN BAVARIA, AN IMPORTANT 

the Battle of the Flying Bombs, and were reported in action in Normandy during DEVELOPMENT CENTRE OF THESE TWIN-ENGINED JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT. SCORCH- 
the early days of the invasion. MARKS CAUSED BY THE TWIN JET EXHAUSTS ARE VISIBLE ON THE GRASS IN CENTRE 

FOREGROUND AT THE EDGE OF THE RUNWAY. 
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— — “ee : “GENERAL MUD” AGAIN COMES INTO 
INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
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ITALIAN REFUGEES FOUND LIVING IN ENEMY HEAVY-GUN EMPLACEMENTS CAPTURED 
IN THE BATTLE FOR THE LOMBARDY PLAIN. THE WEAPONS ARE 6-IN. COASTAL GUNS. 


A BAILEY BRIDGE WHICH WAS SWEPT AWAY BY FLOOD WATER AS A RESULT 
OF THE HEAVY RAINS IN THE EIGHTH ARMY SECTOR OF THE ITALIAN FRONT. 
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TWO OF THE COASTAL GUN 
EMPLACEMENTS, WITH 6-IN. 
GUNS COVERING A_ LARGE 


AREA FORWARD OF RIMINI, 
WHICH WERE CAPTURED BY AN AIR VIEW OF RIMINI, WHICH FELL TO GREEK INFANTRY 


AND THE BOMB-DAMAGED RAILWAY 


es ee enn 
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OUR TROOPS, 
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if A CLOSE-UP, SHOWING DETAILS OF A GERMAN SELF-PROPELLED GUN, ALMOST TWICE THE 
i SIZE OF THE PRIEST SELF-PROPELLED GUN. APPROXIMATELY 150-MM. ———~—. wo eee 
» a soon ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME GERMAN SELF-PROPELLED GUN WHICH WAS IN WORKING 


= ee —— 
ORDER WHEN CAPTURED. THE SIZE CAN BE JUDGED BY COMPARISON WITH THE MAN. 


Extremely bad weather, and determined resistance in some sectors, has slowed 


up the advance of the Allied armies in Italy, but has by no means put an end 
to the pressure against the enemy. Limited advances have been made in both the roads covered with a thick dust, heavy gales swept the Adriatic area, 


the central and Adriatic sectors. The weather is really appalling, for after a flooding the Marecchia River and turning the countryside into a quagmire, 
long spell of very hot weather, during which the ground was baked hard and through which our troops have to plough their way in mud over their ankles 
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FANTRY 


ACTION ON THE EIGHTH ARMY FRONT: 
IMPORTANT CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 


AMPLE WATER SUPPLY IN THE RUBICON AREA: A BRITISH SOLDIER TAKING ADVANTAGE 
OF A HEAVY DOWNPOUR TO FILL HIS WATER-CAN IN AN ITALIAN TOWN, 





INFANTRYMEN OF THE GREEK 
BRIGADE GUARDING THE 
BANKS OF THE RIVER RUBI- 
CON. THEY CROSSED THE 


OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, SHOWING THE 
RIVER AT BELLARIA. 


LINE AND RAILSIDE BUILDINGS. 
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MUD VERSUS BULLDOZERS: THIS BULLDOZER WAS SENT OUT ON SALVAGE WORK, 
AND BECAME HOPELESSLY BOGGED IN THICK MUD FOLLOWING RECENT HEAVY RAINS. 
i 


a a. addenda 


and in which Allied vehicles become bogged and almost immovable. A feature 
of the advance of New Zealanders along the coast of the Adriatic was the 
capture of four large concrete gun emplacements, with 6-in. coastal guns in each, 
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ONE OF THE BUILT-IN TANK TURRETS, ON THE EDGE OF THE RIMINI AIRFIELD, WHICH 
THE ENEMY USED FOR DEFENCE PURPOSES. 


BRITISH INFANTRY OF THE EIGHTH ARMY CROSSING THE RIVER RUBICON DURING 
THE DRIVE NORTH TO THE TOWN OF SAVIGNANO AND THE LOMBARDY PLAINS. 


covering a large area forward of Rimini. In the two centre emplacements 
there were also 88-mm. A.-A. guns partially destroyed by the enemy before 
retreating. Steel pill-boxes were dug in along the coast road, and the beach 
mined, suggesting that the enemy expected a landing in this area. Three of 
these gun emplacements were being used as temporary homes by Italians. 
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FIGHTING THE JAPS IN BURMESE JUNGLES DURING THE MONSOON MONTHS. 
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THROUGHOUT THE MONSOON PAPER PARACHUTES, WITH 
CIRCLES OF WEBBING, DROPPED SUPPLIES. AN 


i MOVING AN ENTIRE DIVISION IN BURMA BY AIR: THE 


FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION WAS FLOWN 300 MILES TO THE 
IMPHAL PLAIN, INCLUDING BULLOCKS, AS SEEN ABOVE. 
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"CHUTE BEING EXAMINED AT A’U.S. ARMY CENTRE IN ASSAM. 
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= EIGHT MEN-—IF YOU CAN DISTINGUISH THEM—OF THE 
FOURTEENTH BRITISH IMPERIAL ARMY ON PATROL, 
CLIMBING THROUGH DENSE JUNGLE UNDERGROWTH, 


ALKING JAPANESE SN 


THE WINDING HILL ROAD TO TAMU: ON AUGUST 6, 

BRITISH TROOPS CAPTURED THE VILLAGE OF TAMU, A 

STRATEGIC POINT OF IMPORTANCE, NOW A_ LARGE 
ALLIED SUPPLY DEPOT IN BURMA. 


LORD LOUIS ‘MOUNTBATTEN, C.-IN-C.: BRITISH TROOPS 
BEING LED BY A CORPORAL THROUGH A PADDY (RICE) 
FIELD. 


‘J “WE WILL FIGHT ON THROUGH THE MONSOON,” SAID 
i 
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ASSAULT BOATS 
BROUGHT INTO 
ACTION TO FERRY 
R.A.F, EQUIPMENT 
ACROSS THIS BROAD 
BURMESE RIVER, 
AFTER. MONSOON 
FLOODS DESTROYED 
THE BRIDGE PRE- 
VIOUSLY EXISTING. 


BRITISH NURSES SERVING ON THE BURMA FRONT AMID SEVERE FIGHTING 
| AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. SISTER CALDWELL, OF NEWARK, NOTTS., IN 
‘ CHARGE OF A CASUALTY STATION, WITH SISTER ANNE SLADE. 


+--+ + 


MAJOR-GENERAL ESTING, COMMANDER OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH DIVISION 
(LEFT, FILLING PIPE), WITH THE C.0. OF A BATTALION AND A BRIGADIER, 
WHO ARE SEEN PLANNING THE NEXT FORWARD MOVE ON PINBAW. 
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These pictures give a glimpse of certain movements, mainly during the monsoon in Burma, Mr. Churchill said, in the first six months of this year the Fourteenth British Army 


and the stupendous difficulties of transport. Before the Fourteenth Army could advance 
on the strategic village of Pinbaw, v’hich it captured, every ton of armour had to be man- 
handled across mountain range and through scrub jungle country, with tempestuous 
torrents and wide. turbulent rivers to be overcome. Not only had they to combat the 
enemy but also the fevers and vermin-ridden country of the sweltering jungle. As 


sustained 237,000 cases of sickness, which had to be evacuated to the rear over long. 
difficult communications and tended in hospital. * The monsoon is now clearing, and it 
is the intention of the High Command to run the Japs out of Burma during the dry 
season, seizing objectives more satisfying than bamboo villages, objectives of real meaning 
in the campaign to annihilate the enemy. 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 5.—THE CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY. 
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GEN. GEORGE MARSHALL: EQUIVALENT TO FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF. 


The man who virtually created the- new United States Army, General George eye on George Marshall. He is the greatest military genius since Stonewall Jackson." 
Catlett Marshall, was appointed Chief of Staff in the autumn of 1939, when In the 1914-18 War, serving with the American Expeditionary Force, he helped 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson lifted him, then to organise the Meuse-Argonne offensive, and subsequently, from 1919 to 1924, 
a brigadier, over the heads of twenty major-generals and fourteen brigadiers to was A.D.C. to General Pershing, who held a very high opinion of him. That 
the highest military post in America. Born on December 31, 1880, the young opinion was justified by the record of his former A.D.C. in a series of important 
Marshall was trained at Virginia Military Institute; at the U.S. Infantry-Cavalry executive military posts. Since his appointment as Chief of Staff in 1939, General 
School; and at the Army Staff College. When he was a 2nd Lieutenant he pro- Marshall has achieved the stupendous task of building an American Army completely 
duced a plan which caused his commander to write to Washington: “ Keep your new in concept from top to bottom, and designed specifically for its present task. 


An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa. 


. 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
VICTOR OF TRAFALGAR. 
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NELSON MUST OFTEN HAVE VISITED AS A BOY, WAS MORE THAN 
TURY OLD THEN AND HAS UNDERGONE LITTLE CHANGE SINCE. 
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i THE RECTORY PUMP: ALTHOUGH NELSON’S BIRTHPLACE HAS 
BEEN DEMOLISHED, THE RECTORY PUMP, WHICH HE MUST 
: 
OFTEN HAVE HANDLED, IS STILL IN WORKING ORDER. i 
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THE MANOR HOUSE, BURNMAM THORPE : 
AND SURROUNDED BY ITS MOAT, 
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Continued.) 

all. In 1905, 
in marble on 
by Mrs. Anne 


THE VILLAGE FORGE, BURNHAM THORPE: THIS BUILDING, WHICH y 
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NELSON’S MEMORIAL, “ 


DETACHED FROM THE 
IT LIES TO THE NORTH-WEST OF THE CHURCH, 
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BURNHAM THORPE 
CHURCH: ERECTED IN 
1905 BY THE LONDON 
SOCIETY OF EAST 
ANGLIANS, THIS BUST 
FOLLOWS CLOSELY 
THE ORIGINAL BY 
MRS, ANNE DAMER 
IN THE NATIONAL 
MARITIME MUSEUM. 


VILLAGE PROPER, 


however, the London Society of East Anglians erected a portrait-bust 
the north side of the chancel, the bust following closely the original 
Damer, formerly in the Hope Collection at Deepdene and now in the 
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THE MAIN. STREET OF BURNHAM THORPE, WITH THE POST OFFICE (RIGHT). THE NAME 
OF HUGGINS IS FOUND IN THE CHURCH REGISTERS AS FAR BACK as 1686, 
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COTTAGES TYPICAL OF BURNHAM THORPE : 
£100 OF .NELSON’S FIRST PRIZE - MONEY 
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CTOBER 21, 
1805; perhaps 

the most famous date 
in the history of this 
country, and cer- 
tainly that of the 
greatest victory in 
the annals of the 
British Navy ; for on 
that day, by the 
successful outcome of 
the battle between 
the British fleet 
under Nelson and 
the combined French 
and Spanish fleets 
under Villeneuve, an 
end was put to all 
Spain’s hopes of re- 
covering her naval 
supremacy and to 
Napoleon's long- 
talked-of project for 
the invasion of Eng- 
land. In commem- 
oration of that vic- 
tory, therefore, and 
to the memory of the 
greatest sailor since 
the world began, we 
publish a series of 
photographs of 
Nelson's birthplace, 
Burnham Thorpe, in 
the county of Nor- 
folk. Here he was 
born,intheold 
(Continued opposite. 
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THE ROOD IS CONSTRUCTED FROM 

OAK TAKEN FROM H.M.8. “ VICTORY"; THE ALTAR WAS ERECTED IN 

MEMORY OF THE OFFICERS AND MEN WHO FELL AT TRAFALGAR. ON 

EITHER SIDE OF THE EAST WINDOW HANG THE JACK AND ENSIGN 

CARRIED BY H.M.S, “ INDOMITABLE™ AT JUTLAND, AND IN THE TOWER 
HANG TWO COLOURS OF H.M.S, ‘ 


THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH: 


Trafalgar, and the Great Rood was given by the Canadian people as a thank-offering, 
for it from Nelson's old battleship, 


Photographs taken especially for 


| National Maritime Museum. The parish altar is in memory of the men who fell at 


the Lords of the Admiralty presenting the oak 
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THE VILLAGE OF BURNHAM THORPE 
—BIRTHPLACE OF LORD NELSON. 
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NELSON’S BIRTHPLACE, FORMERLY THE RECTORY, NOW A STABLING. THE OLD RECTORY 
WAS PULLED DOWN IN 1802 BY THE THEN VICAR OF BURNHAM THORPE, 


A NOBLE BARN: SITUATED NEAR THE OLD VILLAGE SCHOOL, SS 
THIS BARN, SYMBOLIC OF AGRICULTURAL WEALTH, IS RECKONED 
THE OLDEST AND THE BIGGEST GRANARY IN BURNHAM THORPE. 
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THORPE : TO THE INMATES OF SUCH COTTAGES, 
- MONEY WAS DISTRIBUTED BY HIS’ REQUEST. 


a 
THE MONUMENT TO 
NELSON’S FATHER, 
THE REV. EDMUND 


Te “ : 
rectory, on Sept. 29, NELSON, ERECTED 
BY HIS SURVIVING 


1758, but, apart from be 
CHILDREN” IN THE 


his boyhood, Nelson i 2 RR RA RE GORE, OR RO 
was title: in hike CHURCH AT BURNHAM H 


native village; al- THORPE. NELSON’S THE FONT AT WHICH NELSON WAS BAPTISED BY HIS FATHER 
; 

though the longest BUST WAS PLACED ON NOVEMBER 15, 1758. OF SIMPLE OCTAGONAL DESIGN 

interval he ever had IT IS SEEN OPPOSITE THE EAST WINDOW. 


ashore after he 
entered the Navy 
(1787-93) was spent 
at the Rectory,® a 
testimony to the 
love he had for the 
place and its in- 
habitants. Nelson's 
father, the Rev. Ed- 
mund Nelson, held ; i, - 
the living of Burn- : 
ham Thorpe from ‘ Ly ; 
1755 to 1802, in co, ee 
which yearhe retired, . ‘ ; . // sah igs 
and died. In his 
church Horatio Nel- 
son was baptised, 
“privately on the 
9th October and 
publicly on the 15th 
November,’’ the 
father officiating. 
Until the centenary 
of Trafalgar, Burn- 
ham Thorpe Church, - os SORT CME Sere 
with its many ite he 
memorials to the Nel- 
son family, contained 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THREE ENTRIES IN THE PARISH REGISTERS OF no monument to the 
BURNHAM THORPE. THE UPPER ONE RECORDS THE BAPTISM OF most famous of them 
HORATIO NELSON ; THE CENTRE ONE A MARRIAGE WITNESSED BY NELSON (Continued below. 
AGED ELEVEN, WHOSE SIGNATURE, “ HORACE,” HAS BEEN CORRECTED | PARISH CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, BURNHAM THORPE: NELSON’S FATHER HELD 
BY HIS FATHER TO “HORATIO”; AND THE THIRD RECORDS A THE LIVING FROM 1755 TO 1802. A VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
MARRIAGE ALSO WITNESSED. BY NELSON AND SIGNED CORRECTLY. 


rere: 


Continued.] 
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on which he died. From the same ship they gave the oak for the lectern, two flags in Nelson's lifetime, and a coach-house, stabling, and quarters for coachmen and 
from H.M.S. “ Indomitable;” flown at the Battle of Jutland, and two from his grooms were built on the site. The great sailor had not then attained to that 
““name" ship, H.M.S. ‘ Nelson."" The old rectory was, unfortunately, pulled down position in the nation’s heart to which he rose after his death. 


“ The Illustrated London News.” 
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VEGETABLE OILS IN WARFARE. 


EGETABLE oils are not so indispensable as mineral oil to keep the wheels of 
war in motion, but they occupy a place of their own, which has become more 
apparent 1s the supplies of them have been cut off. They are an accessory in the con- 


ditioning of ships and ’planes and motors; they: are cleansing 
agents; they lubricate, they varnish, they supply protective 
coatings ; but a recommendation standing in their forefront is 
that among them are the driers. 

The best of the drying-oil trees are not grown in this country, 
even at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and the shortage 
of the product has become more acutely felt, because in peace- 
time we have imported it from China, or Japan and Formosa; 
from Manchuria or the East Indies; from Mexico, Central 
America, or Brazil. The United States have been more fortunate, 
as well as able to be more provident. Tung oil, which is fore- 
most of the drying oils, may be selected for example. The U.S. 
Agricultural Bureau has planted 12,500,000 trees in Georgia and 
South Carolina, where the conditions of hot summers followed 
by cool winters, to give months of restful torpidity, are best:suited 
to them. The native domiciles ot the trees are China and Japan, 
and Tung oil is commercially known as Chinese wood-oil or Japanese 
wood-oil, which serves the same purpose as the Chinese product, 
but is not so good. The oil is derived from the seeds of the 
nuts. The best Chinese wood-oil is that of the species Aleurites 
fordii, China, before the war, supplied the largest amount of 
Tung oil to the rest of the world. 

The tree, grown in many U.S. gardens as an ornament, in view 
of its glossy leaves and the clusters of snow-white or pink blos- 
soms which precede its fruits, declares these in dark olive-green 
nuts shaped like a small tomato or a fig, each nut with three to 
seven almond-shaped kernels. When the ripe fruits fall, the hard 
shell is removed and the oily kernels ground to a meal, from which 
the oil is expressed. From a ton of air-dried fallen fruits, 320 Ibs. 
of oil are got, and in peacetime the U.S. made use of some 
50,000,000 Ibs. a year. The supply is now reserved for war pur- 
On these drying oils, the paint of warships has the first 
call. Tung oil has an unsurpassed drying speed, combined with 
water resistance. These and other properties of it, as a thick 
viscous oil, fit it for application as an insulating component for 
electric cables and connections, for brake linings, steam - pipes, 
and pumps. It has a place in the preparation of varnishes, as 
well as in linoleum and oilcloth—-an oil, in short, of all work. The 
Tung tree grows to 40 ft. in thirty-five years ; bears fruit in its 
third year, and is in full production in its sixth or seventh. 

Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil are cultivating it ; 
but Brazil can offer a competitive substitute, of which it has a 
virtual monopoly, from the less well-known oiticica-tree. This 
has advanced from being merely a shade tree that for long years 
had dotted the ash-coloured countryside in thousands, into 
Government cultivation in large stands for its oil. It now ranks 
eleventh in Brazilian exports. It is a long-lived evergreen, of 
which a single seed contains nearly 50 per cent. of oil. It has 
claims, little less than Tung oil, of furnishing a corrosion-resisting 
coating for ’planes, guns, ships, electric installations, and clutches. 
it is also a constituent in resins. A drawback to its use is its 
unpleasant odour. 

Castor oil also awakens unpleasant associations ; but, in practice, 
only one-tenth of the oil of the castor-oil herb (Ricinus communis) 
is employed medicinally. Some 44,000,000 Ibs. of it are required 
for the many other purposes it serves, It has, ordinarily, no drying 
value, though hydrated castor oil is so applied: but it is useful 
as a varnish oil, and there is no substitute its equal as a hydraulic 
fluid in the retractable landing-gear of ‘planes. As a sulphonated 
oil it is used in textiles and in leather; and has a place in 
parachutes of nylon fabric. Its versatility is revealed in its un- 
suspected application in the preparation of some perfumes. Castor 
oil in fly-papers awakens less surprise. So varied are its employ- 
ments that Brazil has greatly expanded its acreage of cultivated 
castor-oil beans, and is still searching for wild plants. 

Other oils, which before the war came from Asiatic sources, 
and which consequently disappeared from the market, are finding 
either a second home in South and Central America, or are being 
replaced by rivals that otherwise would have been left to grow 
wild. The previously unregarded Cacahuanache of Brazil is 
credited with seeds supplying a two-thirds percentage of strong 
drving oil. Mexico and Nicaragua offer Sesame Chia oil, and, 
rather tentatively, Perilla oil, which is eminent, and almost alone, 
among the drying oils in having a pleasant, if fugitive, odour. It 
is, however, rather slow as a drier. Commercial usage seeks oil 
not only where it has been accustomed to find it, but where its 
value has been appreciated by the machinery of marketing. 

Before enumerating the rarer oils that through the war have 
been pressed into service, such as chia oil, suntlower-seed oil 
cultivated from Helianthus annus in Russia, India, China, and 
U.S.—and claiming value as a_ twenty-six-hour quick dryer— 
elderberry oil, grapeseed oil, and hempseed oil, we may note two 
with widely-established claims of a different order. The first is 
linseed oil; the second, soya-bean oil. Linseed oil is placed first 
because more of it is used than of all the other vegetable oils put 
together. It comes from the flax plant, grown in the United 
States, Russia, India, and the Argentine, and, figuratively, can turn 
its hand to anything. It is a good, if not a superlative, drying 
oil; when raw it is not much good as a varnish, but it can be 
refined to become so; it is a valuable stand oil which can also 
be sulphanised and vulcanised to fit it for its various employ- 
ments, and is pre-eminently an all-purposes oil. 

Soya-bean oil has drying properties much inferior to those of 


poses. 


linseed oil, taking 150 hours where linseed would ask for thirty-° 


four ; it can be added to Tung oil or oiticica to make the surfaces 
they apply less brittle, and Mr. Henry Ford, who farms it in the 
United States, believes it has a future in plastics. The soya-bean 
oil finds many uses in the United States; in this country it has 
still to make opportunities and must be dismissed from the stand- 
ing of a warfare necessity. It will be noted that all the commercial 
fatty oils are obtained from seeds, except palm oil and olive oil. 
The palm-trees supplying it are grown widely in tropical countries, 
even in Ecuador, but the oil cannot be excluded from our war- 
time needs, and the same argument applies to coconuts. The 
coconut is a large, egg-shaped, hard-shelled seed with an edible 
white lining enclosing whitish liquid. The white lining ministers 
to the food supply : the fibre of the outer husk makes coconut 
matting. These are munitions of war, and so we include the 


coconut as a war munition, E. S. Grew. 


OF SCIENCE. he 
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REMOVING SEEDS FROM FRUITS OF PALM (zxacIs), 
* PREPARATORY TO EXTRACTING THE OIL, 





MME, 


THE FRUITS AND SEEDS OF THE CHINESE WOOD-OIL 

TREE WHICH AFFORDS TUNG OIL. IT IS THE FINEST 

PRYING OIL, ANP IS USED FOR DRYING THE 
PAINT OF WARSHIPS, 





THE COCONUT PALM (COCOS NUCIFERA) ; THE 
VALUE OF WHICH, IN WAR AS IN PEACE, IS 
EVIDENT IN FOODS. 


Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Director of the Royal 


Rotanic Gardens, Kew. 
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BACK TO THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH. 


T is not to belittle either the author or his book to say that after reading ‘“‘ Daty’s: 
; Tue Biocraruy OF A THEATRE,” by D. Forbes-Winslow (Allen ; 15s. 6d.), I find the 
Epilogue to a Memory contributed by W. Macqueen-Pope lingering nostalgically in my 


memory. For Mr. Forbes-Winslow has done a grand thing. 
He has given a full and delightful account of one of the most 
outstanding theatres of a bygone generation. To read it is to 
exclaim : Those were the days! Days when a play established 
itself so firmly in the affection of playgoers that: they thought 
nothing of seeing it time and time again. Figures talk. 
Listen to the following : 

“ During a period of fifteen years, beginning with the pro- 
duction of ‘A Greek Slave’ in 1898, there were only eleven 
new pieces there—‘ A Greek Slave’ (352 performances) ; ‘ San 
Toy’ (768); ‘A Country Girl’ (729); ‘The Cingalee’ (363) ; 
‘The Little Michus’ (397) ;,‘ Les Merveilleuses’ (196) ; * The 
Merry Widow’ (778); ‘The Dollar Princess’-(428); ‘ The 
Count of Luxembourg’ (345); ‘Gipsy Love’ (229); and 
‘The Marriage Market’ (423).”’ 

And what does the modern playgoer—and manager—think of 
such’ a patron’s list of visits as: 

““*The Merry Widow,’ 70 times; ‘The Dollar Princess,’ 200 

times ; ‘A Waltz Dream,’ 50 times ; ‘ The Count of Luxembourg,’ 
35 times; ‘Gipsy Love,’ 100 times; ‘The Maid of the 
Mountains,’ 400 times ” ? 
These are facts. Not every story Forbes-Winslow tells may 
be factual, but every one is a joy. And there are many. 
Macqueen-Pope, too, has a grim story of “ Jimmy” White 
which I never remember hearing before. The book, indeed, is a 
reviewer’s despair, for he longs to quote and knows he has not 
the space to do so. All he can say is: Read it, and do not miss 
that epilogue which brings back to those old enough to remember 
the days of peace and security—good, leisurely days when we 
had time to think, time to talk, time to let beauty play a part 
in our lives. 

There are plenty of stories, too, in “‘ SILENT SENTINELS,”’ by 
Commander R. Langton-Jones, R.N. (Muller; ros. 6d.), a book 
on lighthouses in general and those of the West Indies (where 
the author holds the post of Inspector of the Imperial Lighthouse 
Service) in particular. Somewhat rambling in style, it opens 
with a brief review of lighthouses from the Pharos of Alexandria 
onwards. But it is the yarns which make it. As a youth, 
Commander Langton-Jones sailed in windjammers, and he knows 
what it is to take in sail when rounding the Horn in a gale. 
“It is atesuch times that a seaman is almost driven berserk 
with pain and bitter rage.’’ He has much to say of the pirates 
who once infested the waters his lighthouses now guard. He is 
convinced a great deal of booty is still to be discovered, and 
tells how documents reveal that in 1871 the principal keeper 
of the lighthouse on Abaco sold part of a pig for ten pieces of 
eight. “Again, within the past twenty years, an old native 
living on Abaco sometimes visited Nassau to buy provisions, and 
when he did so he always presented to the bank doubloons for 
sale.” The Duke of Windsor contributes a preface. 

David Cornel DeJong was a little Dutch boy not yet in his 
teens when his parents emigrated with their family to America. 
*“Witn a Dutcn Accent” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) gives the auto- 
biography of his youth, from the earliest days he can recall in 
his birthplace, the little town of Blija, in the northern part of 
Holland, to the time when, at the age of sixteen, he got a job 
in the Grand Rapids Savings Bank at 40 dollars a month— 
giving his age as seventeen and a half and signing himself David 
de Young—and felt he was at last a real American. There is 
an appositeness in the appearance of this book at the moment 
when Holland is so much in the picture of world events. It is a 
sadly different picture from that which David DeJong limns so 
delightfully. Life in Holland when he was a boy was most 
attractive, and he puts it before the reader in most attractive 
fashion. He is skilled at pen-portraits ; the description of his 
grandfather, Pake David, is repulsively fascinating. Pake David’s 
satisfaction when tormenting the child mentally, rather than 
physically, makes a macabre study. Equally well done is the 
hilarious portrait of his bréther Rem—a lad always in scrapes, 
fights, adventures, and mischievousness. The first part of the 
book, telling of Holland, is a delight. The American half is not 
nearly so good. There is a tremendous contrast between the 
attitude to life in the two countries, and as Mr. DeJong tells it, 
America comes out badly, despite his obvious delight at now 
being an American citizen. 

Young DeJong, old for his years, told himself he had to “ find’ 
the exact, unspectacular core of American life ” and hide himself 
in it. Many others have sought that core, and the latest attempt 
is to be found in ‘** AssiGnment: U.S.A.” (Gollancz; 10s. 6d.), 
by Selden Menefee, who was commissioned by Prineetown 
University’s Office of Public Opinion Research to visit a repre- 
sentative cross-section of cities, towns, and villages throughout the 
country. For anyone who wants to feel the pulse of America at 
war, it is extremely useful. It seeks to tell not only what is 
being done and what the people are thinking, but what is the 
outlook for the future. There is an almost bewildering mass of 
facts and figures, stories of fine achievements, and of some which 
are very much the reverse. We are told that 56 per cent. women 
war workers plan to continue working after the war, so the 
country is faced with a post-war employment crisis and. a 
controversy in which returned Service men will exert pressure to 
eliminate all married women from civilian jobs. Inflation, a new 
isolationism, and unemployment are the three things thinking 
Americans seem to fear for the near future. 

How many people could name the founder of the Red Cross, 
or say how it came into being, or when, or why. we still talk of 
the Geneva Convention ? The question is prompted by a reading 
of Dermot Morrah’s * Tue Britisn Rep Cross ” (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). 
It was not till 1896, we learn, that on the initiative of Lord 
Lansdowne, Secretary of State for War, the National Aid Society 
and the St. John Ambulance Association were brought together 
with the Army Nursing Reserve to set up a Central Red 


Cross Committee to co-ordinate all volunteer medical aid 
oftered to the Army in time of war. Yet it was the English 
Florence Nightingale who imspired a young Swiss banker to 


do similar work in Italy in 1859, when the armies of France, 
and Austria, commanded by their sovereigns in 


Sardinia, ' 
met at Solferino. W. R. Calvert 
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overcoming obstacles 


Just as this expert Ice Skater leaps over 
impediments, so Reynolds Light Alloy 
Products will just as _ easily overcome 

many existing obstacles to Progress. 
They will act as a minus sign to dead- 
weight—trains, buses, ships and cars 
will attain enhancea mobility, — whilst 
architects will gain considerably 
through the use of these materials for 
both exterior and interior schemes. 
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REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. & 
REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD, 
BIRMINGCHAM.I 
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“There comes a tide in the affairs 








e 3 a : at the flood, leads on to fortune, 

| That tide of air transports will” : 

. on flow over the post-war world, and . 

fe 2, are those transports which will carry. ie 

the citizens of Empire should 

be the fruit of their brains.” 
"The Rt. Hon, Lord Sempill 

AIRCRAFT LTD 

: READING: ENGLAND: 
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of Empire, as of men, which taken 
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Wrapping 
up the 


: world... 
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To-day the amazing new material, Pliofilm,* which is 


revolutionising the whole field of packaging, is em- 
ployed solely on war‘tasks. Pliofilm is, for example, 
used to wrap aero-engines, because, among other 
things, it is water-proof, water-moisture-vapour proof 
and dust-proof. . 

To-morrow, Pliofilm will wrap a whole world of things, 
from tropical fruits to machine-tools, from food to 
clothes and from crude-oil to medical supplies. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the many 
problems in packaging that will arise in the new post- 
war world may well find themselves all solved by 
this one incredibly versatile product. 


(PLIOFILM—s registered trade mark of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.) 


e Another 
GOOD; YEAR 


contribution to Progress 









Royal National Life-boat Institution was 
founded 120 years ago, and to-day it has a proud 
fleet of 157 life-boats, all but six being motor- 
driven. When you remember that, since 1824, 
this Institution, whose magnificent work is of 
a purely voluntary character, has made itself 
responsible for a ceaseless vigil round our coasts, 
it calls to mind what millions throughout the 
world say of Champion Plugs, *‘ There’s Depend- 
ability for you!” 


CLEAN PLUGS. SAVE PETROL AND 
IMPROVE ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


—— 
~" r ~~ 
PLUGS 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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INTO BATTLE: 








Victory 
through Light 


A very large proportion of 
the Research, manufacturing 
and man-power resources of 
the Mazda Lamp Works are 
now engaged in hastening the 
victorious end of the war. 

Think of: this if you have any 
difficulty in getting Mazda FROM YOUR 


Lamps for = home. | Thank goodness | always bought RETAILER— 











‘Viyella’ service suits 
COOL WHEN IT’S HOT—WARM WHEN IT’S NOT alon's 


Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on 


active service for half a century, and are still right for any battle- - 
front, any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and 5 H OE & BOOT LACES 























LAMPS : : Arig 
white, they can only be supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., ; 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 =e | WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
4024 
} 
Why we need 


LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. a 
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VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 


parklers 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 





equitably as possible. 





Good, pure, delicious 
ood. A treat to eat- 


Fo 
and easily digested. r the present, please 









































scald ton ae Salnaet tacton WOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED: Baked by good Bakers everymhere. “go easy with the soda” 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. fnqwiries to: y 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W. | MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTO-IBROX -CLASGOW. 

Rexistered under the War Charities Act, 1940. J and return empty Bulbs 
BOOKS promptly to your usual 
PUBLICATIONS . 

supplier. 


“Nos Amis Les Anglais.” 
By IGNACB LEGRAND... 2/-. By post 2/2 
Not what we think of ourselves, but what a novelist 
ally, driven to this country and treading its soil for 
the first time, thinks of us. Here is a Frenchman who 

appreciates us, perhaps beyond our deserts, 
** The Embassy Train.” 
By IGNACE LEGRAND. Cloth 4/6. By post 4/10 


The English translation of Le Train del’ Ambassade,” 
which has been so successful in the original French, 


Ask for our * Bulletin,” 2d. Post free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to English 
Newspapers — Periodicals Post 
Free to Overseas Customers. 


are FOR SETTER SHAVES 


THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 


(Formerly Hachette) 


16/17 William IV. St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Alexander Bain, a Scotsman, may justly be re- 
garded as the father of electrical time-keeping. In 
1843, he patented an electro-magnetic pendulum, 
proposing to use the earth as electrolyte, with 
elements of zinc and copper (or carbon) 
separately buried, since the batteries and acids 
available at that time were not very satisfactory. 
The switch contacts incorporated in his design, 
and shown in the upper part of the illustration, 
proved uncertain in action, but some of his 
electric clocks are even to-day keeping fairly 
accurate time, one example being housed at 
Glasgow University and another at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington. 
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Gentlemen, 
“The King” 


Many and varied are 
the traditions  sur- 
rounding the drinking 
of the King’s health 
in military messes. 
A goodly number of 
regiments do not toast 
His Majesty: others 
give the toast only on 
guest nights. So far 
from implying disre- 
spect, this omission of 
the toast is really a 
mark of honour. 
Time was in the tur- 
bulent days when Jacobitism was still One of the most striking rituals is that 
rife, when all officers were commanded of The Gloucester Regiment—the old 
to drink the King’s health. But on 28th foot. Varying the usual formula 
dining in the messes of certain regi- when the President rising says 
ments the earlier Georges, graciously ‘Mr Vice, the King,’’ and the Vice- 
saying that the loyalty of the assembled President responds “Gentlemen, the 
officers was beyond question, granted King,’ the Vice-President replies 
the privilege of omitting the toast. “Mr. President, the King”? and no-one 
Whether the toast is honoured or not, else speaks. The origin of this custom 
however, is no indication of past goes backtothe Peninsular war when at 
loyalty, but due rather to the accident the end oftheday’s fighting only two offi- 
of a casual visit from the monarch. cers remained alive to honour the toast. 


Schweppes’ 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes will return with victory. 








Table Waters 


famous since 1790 














When you find Horlicks difficult to get, 
please remember that many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicksis an essential item. 
It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is exceptionally nourishing and sus- 
taining. The makers of Horlicks are proud that it has helped to save innumerable lives. 

Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war factories, and 
the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of Horlicks in the shops. So, 
when you find Horlicks difficult to get, please remember that many have special need 
of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only. The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 








Note these 
Facts 


NEURITIS has one 
thing in common with 
Headache, Sleepless- 
ness, Rheumatism, 
Toothache, 

Colds and ’Flu: 


like them, it is safely and also 
speedily relieved by two tablets 
of ‘Genasprin’. 

























One cause of Neuritis is the ab- 
normal stimulation of the nerves 
by substances formed during im- 
perfect metabolism. The nerves 
become inflamed and _ irritated, 
and severe pain is the result. 

In cases of acute, long-standing 
Neuritis you should, of course, 
consult a doctor, but in the mean- 
time two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water can be 
relied on to reduce and even 
banish the pain. 

‘Genasprin’ is the absolutely 
pure, absolutely safe brand of 
aspirin that will not harm heart 
or digestion. And fortunately 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things for 
which it is no longer necessary to 
accept a substitute. Ask your 
chemist for it; he has it in stock 
—prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 


At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough. 

















“Why I read 
The Yorkshire Post” 


“‘Well, chiefly because The Yorkshire Post 
gives me full reports of all local trade 
meetings, instead of merely summarised 
reports — and that’s valuable to me. 
Although there’s something more than 
that, really. 

** T think the days are gone when we can 
just divide ourselves up into ‘north’ and 
‘south’. Modern communications have 
annihilated distance, and what goes on in 
one part of the country is now of greater 
significance to business people in another. 
The Yorkshire Post is the leading paper in 
an important area and must obviously lead 
in interpreting that area everywhere else. 
Its leading articles are interesting. Its 
regular contributions include writers on all 
subjects; it gives all the news and gives it 
straight. 

“* The Yorkshire Post certainly helps me 
to get a sharper focus on national events, 
and I recommend it to my city colleagues.” 
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‘Second to None 


REYS 


CIGARETTES 


Retter and firmer packed with 
honest-to-goodness tobacco 


IN TWO SIZES: 


STANDARD 20 for 2/4 BIG 20 for 3/2 
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Stand by China 


For six years China’s heroic 
soldiers have held the Eastern gate 
of the United Nations. They hold it 
yet! But at what a cost. . China’s 
spirit is unbreakable, but her need 
for money is desperate. Money for 
food, medicines, clothing, hospitals, 
relief of every sort. And she needs 
that money now. Help China at once 

with every penny you can spare 
Send your gift along, to-day. China 
is giving her all for our common 
cause. Give all you can to China 
Please send donations ta Dept. GP 24, 

The Hon. LADY CRIPPS 
UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 


War Charit tet 1940 
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